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Using as an example the radical transformation under 
way in the food and fiber sector of the economy, the authors inspect 
the mounting ^interest in rural development and the lack of 
interdisciplinary thrust among behavioral scientists identified with 
agricultural research and service. In considering the emerging 
structural requirements for commercial agriculture, it is noted that 
agricultural economists have extolled commercial farmers to match the 
organizational integrity and performance levels of the industries 
from which farmers buy and into which they sell but that farmers are 
relucta.nt or unable to do this — possibly because the models the 
economists use do not reckon with all of the behavioral 
considerations. Emphasizing the need here tor input from rural 
sociologists, the authors call for full commitment from both 
disciplines and for a synthesis of conventional wisdom entailing both 
economic and noneconomic considerations of major magnitide. Other 
recommendations include increasing dialogue between economists and 
sociologists; involving economists and sociologists in the same 
research problems; and developing a joint major in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology at the graduate level. (GC) 
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Marshall R. Godwin & L. L. Jones 
Texas A&H UnFversity 

The agricultural establishment traditionally has received substantial 
support from the public sector in the form of research and service activity. 
VIev/irig the total tableau of past effort in the interests of agriculture 
at the federal, state, and local levels, it Is apparent that the behavioral 
sciences have had a coiViparatl vcl y small involvement. The emphasis has been 
focused upon teclmical processes and Innovations for agriculture. The quest 

•c 

has been largely for increased efficiency and higher production capability. 

There is mounting evidence that this situation may change dramatically 

< 

In the future. The people problems I dentif led v/l th agriculture are assum- 
ing increasing visibility and are^ moving to a higher order of priority on 
the public support agenda. As these problems surface, the behavioral 
scientists identified wl th agr i cul t'ure v/i 1 1 be conf rented v/i th a wide array 
of challenges and' oppo r tuni ti es . They also v/ill come under increasing 
pressure for effective performance In pragmatic areas of research. Their 
performance capability appears to have severe irm'tations at the present 
time, especially when one considers the likely conf I guratl Oiis that problems 
may take in the future. A major limitation bn the capability of the behavi- 
oral scientists stems from the lack of coimmunlcatlon among themselves and 
the consequent inability, as a uni f i ed- group , to identify with enlarging 
relevant problems In a fashion that will produce a research and service 

I 

output consistent with the future need. The emerging problems In the agri- 
cul tural sector of the econemy strongly suggest the need for pool Inn of 
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social science, expert! se. There is little visible trend In this direction,. 

The ^equI rement for an increasing interface between behavioral 
scientists Is v/ell illustrated by two basic trends that are afoot in agri- 
culture and an examination of what these trends portend in terms of research 
and service performance needs in the future. These trends relate to 

(a) the emerging structural requirements for commercial agriculture, and 

(b) mounting interest In rural development. 

The core cf the behavioral science expertise identi f led wl th agricul- 

# ■ ' 

tural research and service effort consists of agricultural economists and 

rural ' sod ol ogi sts . The main thrust of this paper is the need for unifica- 

1 • 

tion of effort by these two groups. There are those carrying other disci- 
plinary titles who are also involved, and they are excluded from the com- 
ments which follow only because the inferences and Implications are so 
clearly applicable. 
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The Need Relating to Coinmareial Agriculture 
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There is a radical transformation underway In the food and fiber 
• » 

sector of the economy. This transformation involves the process of indus- 
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trial ization. Marketing and input supply firms are becoming larger through 
growth both in scale and di versi flea tion dimensions. The trend Is tov/a rd 
Increased vertical and horizontal coordination and control in the interests 
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of efficiency or for the purpose of obtaining p tnpre pov>/erful position in 
the marketplace. Commercial farmers are being swept along in this indus- 
trialization process, but have either a reluctance or an inability to parti- 
cipate fully in it. They do not seem to be able to match the innovations 
In structure and organization that are taking place on all sides of them. 
Consequently, they are becoming less and lass cotnpatible with the remainder 
of the economy, and their market power and performance position is gradually 
eroding. , ' . 

The fact that commercial farmers need to match the organizational 

1 

Integrity and performance levels that typify the structure of the industries 
from which they buy and into v/hich they sell is not particularly new. For 
at least fifty years, agricultural economists have assiduously extolled the 
advantages and the necessity of such action. Despite this effort, compara- 
tively few effective organizational countermeasures have been taken by 
producer groups. 

* Why do producers tend to lag bfehind in this regard? In viev/ of the 

considerable past effort that has been devoted to explaining the need for 

• * 

and advantages of escalating the level of organization on the part of' pro- 
ducers, there are several possible explanations vyhy this has been so Slav 
In coming about: (a) Those v/ho have espoused the doctrine of producer 

organization have not been successful in their communication efforts; 

(b) Producers have received the message but remain unconvinced that their 
long- term economi c v/cll-being, or perhaps survival, depends upon fol 1 owing 
this course of action; and (c) Producers have heard the message loud and 
clear, .are convinced of its relevance, but remain incapable of taking the 
action that is so essential to their economic interests. ' 

The first two of these possible explanations are hard to accept. There 
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